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A pamphlet, HOSPITALITY 
TO FOREIGN STUDENTS A 
CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN 
CATHOLICS, was published as 
an attempt to direct interest and 
action to a serious problem. Brief- 
ly close to 13,000 foreign Catholic 
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students are now studying in this 
country. Of this number almost 
11,000 are studying on non-Cath- 
olic campuses. From a survey con- 
ducted by the Foreign Visitors Of- 
fice of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference during the past 
year, it was found that at least 
two-thirds of the students on non- 
Catholic campuses have no con- 
tact with the main current of Cath- 
olic life in this country. It was 
also found that most of these stu- 
dents are very eager to meet with 
Catholic families and to share in 
the life of the American Catholic 
community. 

Unfortunately, experience has 
shown that these Catholic foreign 
students who have little contact 
with the Catholics in this country 
frequently become lost to the 
Church. This problem is rendered 
particularly serious since the for- 
eign students who are presently 
studying in American colleges and 
universities, especially the Africans 
and Asiatics, will probably assume 
positions of leadership in their own 
countries in the very near future. 

For further information or for 
the pamphlet write to: 

Rosert T. Murruy, 
Program Director, Foreign 
Visitors Office, Department 
of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


11, is edited and lished bi-monthly with ecclesiastical approbation by the 
of isters), Office of Publication: White Sisters, 319 Middlesex 
| subscription, Me -9 Entered as second 


class matter December 15, 1931, 
act of March 3, 1879. 
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By Sr. M. Joanexta, W.S. 


Another son of Africa has been 
chosen by Our Holy Father to 
shepherd a portion of the African 
flock: His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. Cornelio Citsulo of the Mua 
Mission here in Nyasaland. He is 
distinguished as the first African 
priest of the Diocese. Some of our 
Sisters at the Mua Mission re- 
member how, as a young lad, he 
worked so well and arduously in 
carrying bricks for the construc- 
tion of the Sisters’ house at the 
Mission. 

His Excellency was ordained at 
Bembeke Mission in 1937. There 
was indeed a great feast and uni- 
versal rejoicing when BAMBO 
(Father) Cornelio received the 
Sacrament of Holy Orders. His 
career as missionary among his 
own people, which he carried on 
lovingly and earnestly, was most 
successful. 

Then the news came to us that 
Our Holy Father had chosen 
BAMBO Cornelio to be Bishop of 
the new Vicariate of Dedza. There 
was great enthusiasm among the 
people, while the Sisters were kept 
busy preparing His Excellency’s 
house and painting African de- 
signs in his private chapel. 

After the flurry of preparation 
was past, our Bishop-elect came to 
Bembeke to take up his residence, 
leaving his Mission-post of Nta- 
kataka for good. All along the 
route the people gathered to cheer 
their Bishop as he passed. 


The car surrounded by happy 
Africans finally halted in front of 
the big red brick church. AM- 
BUYI EPISKOPI (His Excellen- 
cy, the Bishop) looking a little 
tired from his journey, left the car 
and, without a word, walked into 
the church. The people waited out- 
side in respectful silence while 
within his cathedral their Bishop 
offered himself, his people, and his 
services to the King of all Shep- 
herds. After a few moments His 
Excellency reappeared amid the 
acclamations of all present. 


The Bishop-elect spoke quietly 
and forcefully to the assembly, and 
not without emotion, for he re- 
called that it was here at Bembeke 
twenty years ago that he had been 
ordained a priest of the Lord. 
There was not a sound and all 
faces were turned toward His Ex- 
cellency as he asked the prayers 
of his people to help him in this 
tremendous new work which Our 
Holy Father entrusted to his care. 


At last the day arrived for the 
Consecration. It was one of those 
specially African days, so splashed 
with sunshine and color . . . and 
all roads led to Bembeke as the 
people from miles and miles away 
thronged on bicycle or on foot to 
attend the Consecration of their 
new Bishop . . . a Bishop of the 
land of blue skies and radiant sun. 

The spectators began to arrive 
very early and take their places on 
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the lawn, facing the huge covered 
platform which had been erected 
for the ceremony. Though the 
church is large, it could not hold 
the immense crowds coming from 
the surrounding missions. 

The Sisters were still moving 
about the altar, busy in their last- 
minute preparations, while the 
huge Coat of Arms of the Bishop- 
elect glittered in the sunshine 
above the platform. His motto is 
MANUS DOMINI MECUM 
“The hand of the Lord is with 
me”. A most symbolic and appro- 
priate motto indeed. May the 
hand of the Lord be always with 
him, guiding him, sustaining him, 
and blessing him in his work as 
Shepherd of the flock. 

At 10 A.M. the procession be- 
gan to arrive at the altar. First 
came the Seminarians, who made 
up the choir, then the clergy, many 
White Fathers, African priests, 
and priests and Brothers of other 
Congregations. There were eight 
Bishops present, among whom 
were the Apostolic Delegate, His 
Excellency, Archbishop Knox and 
the Consecrator, His Excellency 
Bishop Fady, White Father. 

Lastly came the Bishop-elect. 
What an unforgettable impression 
it gave one to see this son of Afri- 
ca so humbly approaching the altar 
... there to be raised to one of the 
highest honors of the Catholic 
Church ... and also to receive one 
of its greatest responsibilities. 

On arriving at the altar, the 
Papal Mandate was read. Then 
Bishop Fady and the Bishop-elect 
began the Mass at the foot of the 
altar. During the Mass the con- 
secration took place. At the Com- 
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munion, the Consecrator took half 
of the Sacred Host and drank part 
of the Precious Blood. Then he 
gave the other half of the Sacred 
Host and the remainder of the 
Precious Blood to the new Bishop. 

After the last blessing the Con- 
secrating Bishop intoned the TE 
DEUM during the singing of 
which our newly consecrated 
Bishop left the platform, accom- 
panied by the two Assistant Bish- 
ops, giving his blessing to all pres- 
ent. It was with unspeakable rev- 
erence, joy and awe that the Afri- 
cans knelt to receive the first bless- 
ing of the first African Bishop of 
Nyasaland. 

At first there was a hushed si- 
lence as His Excellency walked 
along the path giving his blessing 
right and left. All of a sudden the 
crowd began to shout... first a 
few, and then the cry gathered 
momentum, and all joined in to 
make one great voice: ZAKA 
ZACE ZICURUKE! “May his 
days be many ... May he live long 
years!” Over and over they re- 
peated it until the new Bishop re- 
turned to the altar, and was again 
seated on his throne. At the end 
of the ceremony, Bishop Citsulo 
embraced the Consecrator and 
each of the Assistant Bishops. 
Then all left the platform in pro- 
cession. 

The reception which took place 
afterwards was a great success. 
Besides their Excellencies the 
Bishops, the clergy, Religious and 
Catholic friends of the mission, it 
was attended by many non-Cath- 
olic friends as well, including the 
Anglican Bishop of Nyasaland, the 
Police Commissioner of Lilongwe, 
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Dedza’s new Bishop is another proof that the Church is progressing in Africa. 


the District Commissioner of Ded- 
za, and many school authorities 
and others. They were all deeply 
impressed by the ceremony, which 
was certainly a soul-stirring one in 
all respects. 

Perhaps one of the most strik- 
ing aspects was its utter Catholici- 
ty, for one saw an African Bishop 
side by side with European Bish- 
ops, African priests, Brothers and 
Seminarians mingled with Amer- 


ican and European Fathers and 
Brothers, and African Sisters shar- 
ing places with European and 
American Sisters. As Bishop Fady 
said at the reception: “During the 
ceremony the new Bishop and my- 
self partook of the same Host and 
the same Chalice ... a fact which 
makes one realize that we are 
members of the same family .. . 
for the Catholic Church is really 
he 
one. 
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A sea of sand? 
Yes, 

but many beautiful 

oases as well. 


Among the mission territories 
confided to the White Fathers in 
Africa, the vastness of the Sahara 
makes it in many ways the most 
difficult and renders it perhaps the 
least known. 

The word itself, Sahara, imme- 
diately brings to mind the idea of 
a sea of sand where those who are 
so bold as to venture forth on it 
are quickly swallowed up. In real- 
ity there is nothing more varied 
than this Saharan land. If in cer- 
tain places the sand has a depth 
of 600 feet, in other places it is 
practically non-existent. 

Even in the Great Erg, the re- 
gion of sand, one can easily see, 
under an apparent uniformity, an 
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astonishing variety in the forma- 
tion of the dunes: some only slight 
rises, others real giants such as the 
huge dune of Taghit. It would take 
even the best of athletes twenty- 
five minutes to climb it. The dunes 
are forever being changed by the 
wind. 

Elsewhere there are immense 
plateaus, fantastic accumulations 
of rocks of all forms, mountains 
ranging from five to ten thousand 
feet in height, flat regions where 
the ground is formed of sharp 
rocks, burnt, desolate and less fer- 
tile than the sand itself. Here a 
traveller on foot would rip a pair 
of shoes to shreds in no time. A 
camel having to cross such sec- 
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tions would have his feet bleeding 
in a dozen places after travelling 
only a hundred yards. 
WATER PROBLEMS 

One thing common to every part 
of the Sahara is the lack of water. 
There are districts so dead that no 
plant could exist, where neither 
man nor beast could live and death 
by thirst threatens any caravan 
that loses its way. One could travel 
for hundreds of miles and not see 
a single blade of grass or a well of 
fresh water. This is the Sahara of 
legend where death only bids the 
traveller welcome. But it is only a 
part of the Desert, even though it 
is a large part. 

In places there are rather deep 


valleys, created by the same force 
as that which made our own Grand 
Canyon — running water. Enough 
dampness comes to the surface 
from the subterranean depths of 
water to allow at least a ribbon of 
grass to grow. It is along these 
narrow stretches that the only na- 
tural vegetation of the Sahara is 
found. To such spots the nomads 
will lead their camels, goats and 
sheep for pasture. 

It is curious how this subterra- 
nean water flows. In some places 
it can be tapped only a few feet 
under the surface. In other places 
what is known to be the same 
stream is found at a depth of 
seven to eight thousand feet. Here 
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the water can be brought up by 
artesian wells. 

The wells are of course the life 
of both nomad and settled dweller 
of the Sahara. Many and many a 
traveller, whose bones are still 
found in the Desert, must have 
dreamed of these wells in an agony 
of thirst. 

Each locality has its own orig- 
inal and ingenious way of gath- 
ering and holding every drop of 
water that falls from heaven. All 
this precious water would imme- 


A rudimentary watering-place. 


diately be absorbed by the dry 
soil of course. Thus at a great ex- 
pense reservoirs are built and 
every available means is used to 
force the falling rain to flow into 
these tanks. 

But as even ten years can pass 
before any considerable rainfall 
will take place in some parts, these 
reservoirs are by no means suffi- 
cient. In such cases only by tap- 
ping the subterranean source can 
life exist. As this is not always 
possible, not unfrequently famine 
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will come upon certain districts. 
The earth dries, the animals are 
lost and eventually death traps the 
people themselves. 

DIVERS OF OUARGLA 

At Ouargla almost an ideal sit- 
uation exists. The oasis has a sub- 
terranean source which with an 
artesian well will force the water 
to within five or six feet of the 
ground. Naturally this is a great 
blessing in this parched country. 
A hole bored down 190 feet will 
break through into the water at 
that point. The resulting pressure 
will force the water up to give a 
column 180 odd feet in depth. 
However, it has its drawback. Re- 
membering the nature of the sandy 
soil it can be understood that the 
source quickly fills up with mud. 
Then the well goes dry. So if 
steady fresh water is wanted, it is 
necessary to clear out this blocked 
up area far below. 

This is done by the famous and 
daring divers of Ouargla. These 
men by means of a rope, go down 
to the bottom of the well, fill a 
basket tied to their waists and 
come up again. That seems rather 
simple it is true. But would you 
like to attempt this stunt; with no 
other protection than that of hav- 
ing your ears and nostrils blocked 
with wax, go down 180 feet below 
the surface of the water; under 
this terrific pressure remain there 
three long minutes without breath- 
ing? That is what these divers do. 
Strangely enough accidents are 
rare, 

Yet with all its barrenness the 
Sahara is populated. More than 
900,000 people, divided into two 
distinct classes live there: the 


nomad of the plains and valleys 
and the settled dwellers of the 
oases. It is a wonderful experience 
to meet these people, talk with 
them, visit the tents of the nomads, 
walk through the narrow, dirty 
streets of the strange towns of the 
oases. 


The traveller on the Desert, 
whether by camel, or, in these 
modern times by car, breathes in 
the burning air of this furnace. 
Sand, as fine as powder, goes into 
his eyes, nose, ears and throat. 
After only a short distance he is 
covered with it as if by a coat. 
He will feel suffocated, for with 
eyes burning from the blazing sun 
and throat parched, he will see be- 
fore him only sand or bare rocks. 
How many times he will think that 
it will never come to an end. Then, 
without the slightest warning, he 
will see before him the island in 
the sea—the oasis. The oasis 
means water to slake the thirst. 
There he will find dates to eat 
and shade from the broiling sun 
under the palm trees. 


The usual idea of an oasis is 
that of a few palm trees around a 
well. Actually the greater number 
of them can count thousands of 
palm trees as well as_ several 
thousand inhabitants. It is in these 
oases that the White Fathers and 
White Sisters have their mission 
stations. They not only work 
among the settled dwellers, but 
from the oases go out to find the 
nomads in their tents. The prim- 
ary work of the White Sisters in 
the Sahara is the moral regenera- 
tion of the Moslem women in these 
bleak regions. 
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Wherever they fix their abode, 
the inhabitants belong to one of 
two categories which are as op- 
posed as can be to each other: the 
nomads and the settled dwellers. 
The nomads are more numerous, 
about three fifths of the total num- 
ber. The very choice between 
roaming, or living in a permanent 
dwelling, settles the difference and 
renders one a nomad, while the 
latter becomes a sedentary. 

THE NOMAD’S EXISTENCE 

The nomads form a clan unmis- 
takably their very own. The free- 
dom of their vagrant existence 
keeps them aloof against all influ- 
ence of the “outside” and they 


THE SAHARAN OWELLERS 


hold on steadfastly to their tradi- 
tional customs. They despise the 
settled dwellers whose fettered 
souls are shrunken to the narrow 
dimensions of their oases. 

It would be an error to imagine 
that the nomad’s roaming about is 
only for the sake of having a 
change. Nor are their slow, mon- 
otonous, wearying rides across the 
burning sands and stones a sport 
of some kind. There is nothing, in 
any man’s life, so utterly void of 
caprice as the journeys of a nomad 
tribe. A caravan on transmigra- 
tion is an extraordinary and unfor- 
gettable picture. 

The kind of life they lead would 


A caravan on march 
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The nomad’s home . 


be folly for a single family. It 
would be an impossibility. Nomad- 
ic life exposes to so many risks 
and dangers that only a strong 
gathering of kinsmen is able to 
avert them. 


Among the nomads, existence is 
simplified and its requirements are 
exceedingly few. Whether it be 
large or small, the tent remains 
invariably unaltered. It is always 
divided into two parts, laid out in 
the same way and made of several 
stripes of woven wool called 
FLIDGES and sewed together into 
the proper width. Furniture and 
crockery are scanty: hand made 
woolen carpets and hangings, the 
latter are meant to be walls, a few 
pots and sacks or baskets to hold 
provisions. 


. . how different from an American home! 


FOOD 

Dates are the staple food in the 
desert and milk and the flesh from 
cattle when it is obtainable. It is 
not unusual that long weeks of 
fasting follow a single day of good 
cheer. 

LABOR 

A nomad does not till the 
ground. That menial labor is des- 
pised. Trading appeals more to 
him, besides he has need of it. 
Feminine labor is _ exceedingly 
hard and relentless. Women must 
see to the food, with nothing to 
start with. Fire-wood and water 
must be found and brought home, 
sometimes from a great distance. 
They must resort to their neces- 
sary handicraft: the washing, 
combing, carding, spinning, dying 
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and weaving of wool. The women 
and also the children, must watch 
the flocks, give the younger ani- 
mals the special care they need. 
FAMILY LIFE 

Polygamy reigns, although not 
quite at a rate as high as among 
the settled dwellers. The men are 
less whimsical, while the women 
are more docile and_fatalistic. 
With the exception of a few of 
them, all nomads have two or three 
wives, or even more. Pavilion life 
allows more freedom to its wom- 
en folk. The tent is divided into 
two parts, only just by woolen 
draperies, which are not sound- 
proof and for that reason, the 
women are obliged to sit and work 
in silence. If necessary, they may 
speak only in a whisper, so as not 
to be heard by the master and his 
guests, which would be a serious 
breach of rules. 

But the sound of voices from 
the other side of the hangings is 
not as a rule very soft, nor the sub- 
jects of the conversation very dull. 
The women and children can and 
do listen with great curiosity. 

Very clearly the life of a nomad 
is unlike any other. All around him 
creation is high, wide and great 
wherever he looks. There is noth- 
ing to belittle the perspective of 
his desert country. 

THE SETTLED DWELLERS 

They are those who have defin- 
itely established their homes on 
the oases. Homelife, notwith- 
standing that it is founded on pat- 
riarchy, creates no true, sound, 
permanent family tie but only a 
clannish mentality, a tribal spirit 
which is very strong. 
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At present there is a great deal 
of feminine reaction as regards 
evolution and personality. Take 
for instance the case of hygiene 
and health. Very few refuse a nec- 
essary medical examination at the 
hands of a doctor, which is a great 
improvement. As_ regards their 
faith in amulets and superstitious 
practices, the old women are ever 
on the watch for an opportunity of 
applying their occult knowledge. 
The outcome of it all is that the 
disease becomes worse than when 
it started. 

BABY WELFARE CENTERS 

Formerly the babies were 
brought to our Centers tightly 
bundled up on their granny’s back 
or carried pick-a-back by their big 
sister. Now young mothers willing- 
ly bring their babies. Both can be 
examined and given the proper 
medicines, injections, vitamins and 
... the good advice they need. As 
young mothers seldom go outside 


Worried about her baby sister. 
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their homes, still less cross the 
oasis with their babies, they show 
a great deal of good will in follow- 
ing new customs in order to im- 
prove the health of their family. 
It is also an occasion for them to 
tell their troubles to the Sisters 
and receive some good advice. 

Having almost daily experienced 
it, we can say that casual inter- 
course with the people of the des- 
ert brings about mutual compre- 
hension and trust. One might say 
that it opens a new world, holding 
in store new wealth, higher aims 
for a better use of God’s gifts in 
whatever condition our lives were 
marked out by Him. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 

Houses are now being built 
with right material and sound 
foundations. They have ceilings 
and floors and windows, all of 
which novelties enable an Arab 
woman to keep her house clean, 
pleasant, more personal than the 
former stone - mud - and - wattle 
“gourbi”. 

This serious progress in home- 
life matters may be due to the eld- 
er boys of the new generation, who 
hear much talk about progress, 
evolution, and opportunities of bet- 
ter social regulations. They often 


Waiting their turn at the 

children’s clinic gives the 

women a good occasion to 
talk with one another. 


address their sisters and _ girl- 
cousins with reproaches such as: 
“We, Arab youth, know nothing! 
We are dumb oxen; our houses 
are just rat-holes, which you wom- 
en are unable to tidy up or keep 
decently arranged, as any Euro- 
pean girl manages to do! 

Other boys, those who have re- 
ceived a good education, declare 
openly: “We will not marry here, 
nor take for our wives girls who 
know nothing besides the cooking 
pot or the wash-tub. We shall go 
away to the TELL (highlands) 
for we want our wives to be well 
brought up and able to look after 
our home, children, clothing and 
the rest.” 

This is not however the general 
feeling. Others are heard saying: 
We'd much rather choose a coun- 
try girl or a cousin. We’d more 
easily understand each other. We 
could not cope with the caprices 
of these modern girls. 

Here is the case of a young 
couple, one out of a great many. 
Kada, on leaving the Medersa 
Arab secondary school marries the 
Cadi’s daughter, in the place where 
he then is appointed teacher. The 
girl is well educated and an en- 
thusiast of our civilization, as are 
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the majority of College students 
here. Kada’s first care is to make 
his young bride understand that, 
henceforth, she is to live indoors, 
may not leave the house without 
his permission and, in that case, 
she must always wear the woman’s 
long veil which conceals, to all 
passers-by a woman’s countenance. 
Such is the normal life of an Arab 
woman. But the young wife being 
educated and used to feminine re- 
action as regards evolution and 
personality, found it extremely 
dificult. She answered: “I feel so 
lonely here in this narrow space. 
I am used to the beautiful city of 
Algiers. | have been going out on 
my own and free...” 

Some time later Kada was ap- 
pointed teacher in a remote part of 
the country. Vacation time saw 
him home again, but he was alone, 
a changed man. “Where is your 
wife? What has become of her?” 
people asked wondering why he 
looked so dejected. “Oh! I divorced 
her ... You see, she was making 
things really unbearable. She even 
dared to ask me to let her go to the 
movies with her brother. 

How dreary must be such a life 
for the young woman of the Sa- 
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Our 


An Arab woman must conceal her face behind a veil, 
so as not to be seen by men. When she comes to be 
treated at the dispensary, she is always pleased to con- 
fide her problems to Sister. 


hara who are cruelly forced to re- 
frain from youth’s spontaneous 
companionship with close friends 
and congenial neighbors! 

Many of our students say that 
young brides really love their hus- 
bands and that they, too, are de- 
termined to marry for love. But 
they add: “It is a great cause of 
suffering for us Arab women and 
girls to be looked down upon by 
men. Our customs demand that a 
woman follows her husband as the 
ass is dragged along by its master.” 

“Day-dreams or plans for the 
future are all equally vain and 
wasted,” said a newly-wed student 
from one of our schools.” I shall 
never be free to continue studying, 
nor allowed to go outdoors on my 
own, nor fix up my home as I wish, 
nor even bring up my children as I 
know I should. When I let my 
mind wander on these things of my 
new life, all is turned into dark- 
ness by the shadow of my mother- 
in-law.” 

Another student said: “The im- 
portant affair is to form a family 
closely united. | want an energet- 
ic husband. For my part, I am 
trying to learn all I can while at 
school and when I have children 


FRONT COVER 
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What will the future hold for these students? 


of my own, I will love them with 
all my heart.” 

Actually in this age of transition 
and constant changes many young 
people bear the brunt of the at- 
tack. It is difficult for those who 
have century-old customs in jeop- 
ardy to see the right path, to be 
loyal and strong, to find the neces- 


sary guarantees for the new life 
they will embrace. They must be 
ready to go ahead at all cost. Their 
courage and sufferings may merit 
for their children, at long last, sta- 
bility and complete happiness. The 
White Sisters are doing all they 
can to help the women attain this 
end. 
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tthe Propagation of the Faith 


“Recalling the ‘generosity of Jesus Christ who, having all 


things, made Himself poor for you to enrich you with His 
| poverty’ (2 Cor. 8:9), give that which is superfluous to your 
{ needs, and even sometimes that which is for necessity. The 
development of the missionary apostolate depends upon 
your liberality.” Pore Pius XII 
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The 
WHITE 
SISTERS 
in the 
SAHARA 


b od 
A CLEAN BED, GOOD FOOD is a 
treat for this desert boy. 


They do all kinds of educational, medical and social service works on eleven oases 
of the Sahara. Sr. M. Jules Augustine writes from Biskra: 


Biskra is one of the most cos- 
mopolitan oases of the Sahara. Its 
population includes Arabs, Ber- 
bers, Chaouias, Mozabites, Jews, 
Italians and Frenchmen. The Afri- 
can population numbers about 
30,000. 

This mission was founded in 
1895 and the Sisters now have two 
houses on the oasis, because of the 
variety of works required. There 
is the Lavigerie Hospital with 350 
beds; the maternity hospital where 
there is at least one birth each day; 
the dispensary with its 300 to 500 
patients coming daily; and the 
Baby Welfare center for the guid- 
ance of mothers with young babies. 
To these medical installations, we 
must add the supervision of a 
group of North African Girl 
Scouts. Last but far from least... 
a well-known and well-patronized 
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workroom where women and girls 
make and sell top-quality woolen 
carpets to residents and tourists. 
Included among the White Sis- 
ters’ activities in Biskra are the 
daily visits to homes, so beneficial 
for the growth of charity and un- 
derstanding among the people. 
About a mile from the convent is 
the Arab center, a dispensary to 
which the Sisters go each morning. 
The adjourning areas are usually 
visited now and then in order to 
staff child-care clinics where moth- 
ers may bring their little ones for 
examinations and information. 
These desert trips are endlessly 
fascinating. The silent vistas cap- 
tivate the imagination and occa- 
sionally one may see a distant car- 
avan or a shepherd watching his 
flock. . . a beautiful majestic sight. 
As Charles de Foucauld was over- 
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Diseased eyes seek relief oe 
at the dispensary. ee 


Sister's visit puts a “holi- 
day” note in the life of a 
nomad. 
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powered and enchanted by the Sa- 
hara, so we, too, can say only this: 
God is SO CLOSE here. 

Sr. Cyrille d’Alexandrie writes 
from LAGHOUAT. 

From the walled fort on the 
highest point of the oasis, one can 
find a breath-taking view of the 
SCHETT, a grove of palm trees 
which forms a green mass in the 
midst of the sandy plain. The 
river-bed which crosses the oasis is 
usually dry, but ditches or natural 
canals along the narrow streets 
furnish water in sufficient quanti- 
ties to keep the land fertile. 


The Sisters are very active in 
Laghouat. There is a school with 
primary, secondary and homemak- 
ing sections. A workroom enables 
the Saharan girls and women to 
make superb rugs and hangings 
fashioned in deep warm colors and 
styles that are most traditional. 
Finally, there is an infirmary and 
dispensary, with separate sections 
for men and women, and special 
rooms for the various services. 
Emergency cases are frequent at 
the infirmary, and operations are 
a daily occurrence. 


Students learn the secrets for expert baby care. 
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Crude hands produce furnishings of worth. 
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By Bernarp Sarrroy, W.F. 


The new oil produces a white flame in the beginning but it soon 
becomes black. Would it be a picture of those who are going to gain 
trom this enterprise: a few who profit and a host of proletarians? 
That is the problem Bishop Mercier has constantly kept in mind. 
The Mission will try here, as it has done elsewhere, to guide men 
of g00d will, but how many will heed? .. . 


A DISCOVERY 

On January 20, 1957, I had the 
pleasure of accompanying His Ex- 
cellency, Bishop Mercier, to Ouar- 
gla, on the occasion of his pastoral 
visit to the “oil men.” After a two 
hour trip in a “Willie” we arrived 
at Hassi-Messaoud, at present the 
most promising Saharan “oil field.” 
It is 65 miles south of the oasis. 

The parish of Ouargla, more 
than just considerable in area, is 
privileged from the point of view 
of exploration, since it includes in 
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its territory another productive 
sector, that of Edjele, 565 miles 
farther south. 

The first meeting on arrival at 
Hassi-Messaoud, was_ inevitably 
with a reporter-photographer who 
leveled his cameras on the Bishop 
of the Sahara. He had dreamed of 
an impressive Mass facing the der- 
rick and the torch! Instead, he had 
a Mass sheltered in a military hut, 
where about 30 drilling and seis- 
mic technicians had come to hear 
His Excellency talk to them about 
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the greatness of their profession, 
so difficult at certain times, but so 
necessary to the betterment of 
mankind. 

Hassi-Messaoud is the pride of 
the leadsmen. It is the reward of 
five years of tenacious research, 
under living and working condi- 
tions which are among the rough- 
est that have been known up to 
the present. The engineers are lav- 
ish with enthusiastic descriptions. 

“We are not quite sure,” one of 
them acknowledged, “of the exact 
dimensions of the store of oil we 
have discovered. It lies at a depth 
of 11,100 feet. The seismic and 
gravimetric explorations are dif- 
ficult, because of the depth of the 
bed, the continual wind and the 
enormous hard layers of earth met 
with in the course of the drilling. 
However, we estimate the bed suf- 
ficiently important to begin exploi- 
tation.” 

Two soundings are already in 
action; there will be about half a 
dozen before the end of the year. 
This will mean approximately ten 
“holes” over a radius of 15 miles. 
Little by little a whole village will 
come into being here in the heart 
of the desert. A constant improve- 
ment of living conditions will be 
necessary for the acclimatization of 
the Europeans. 

Concerning the quality of the 
newly discovered oil, forecasts of 
the technicians are even more 
promising. It is an oil which has 
not yet “migrated,” and conse- 
quently has retained its volatile 
properties. It is a “gaseous liquid,” 
held in porous sandstone, the 
thickness of which they have pene- 
trated but 400 feet. 


It is an oil of exceptional qual- 
ity. It has the fluidity of water and 
contains 60% gasoline and 40% 
kerosene. The motors of the elec- 
tric drills of Ouargla are already 
using it without refining. It could 
be used in a “jeep” also but that 
would be running the risk of more 
rapid wear and tear. This is why 
we are not using it ourselves. 

All these explanations took us 
through a maze of machines and 
the entanglement of pipes of this 
roving factory, the derrick, 153 feet 
high. At a spot 200 feet from there, 
the engineers explained to us in 
detail the working of a special ap- 
paratus used for separating oil and 
gas. 

As the oil was dropped into a 
trench, it splashed the Bishop’s 
white robe. It made him quite 
happy, however, for this was now 
perceptible proof of the fruitful- 
ness of his desert. 

This paradise has since been vis- 
ited, we were told, by the Gover- 
nors and their agents. It has been 
assured that the oil from the Sa- 
hara must be sent in cargoes to 
Bone as quickly as possible. Spec- 
ialists are on the spot and are 
studying the construction of a 
pipeline from Hassi-Messaoud to 
Touggourt (186 miles). The Alger- 
ian Railroads have been enlisted to 
transport the precious liquid to 
Bone. (475 miles). 

That is the picture of Hassi- 
Messaoud and all the hopes rising 
from the world’s most barren land. 


HOW WiLL THEY PROFIT 
FROM IT? 


If Bishop Mercier is so vitally 
interested in the oil and mining 
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research now in progress, and 
about which the papers and re- 
views write so abundantly, it is 
not as technician or economist. It 
is for what this new society can 
contribute to improve substantially 
the living conditions of the people 
of the Sahara who are so poor. 
“Nearly 2,000 workers are al- 
ready on the job, but for how 
long,” wonders His Excellency, in 
a study of the problem. “Mining 
or construction has always result- 
ed in drawing from the oasis and 
the desert both the permanent set- 
tlers and the needy nomads at- 
tracted by regular salaries. But in 
a few years, when the workshops 
close, they find themselves once 
more without employment, labor- 
ers fit for all kinds of work but 
without specialization. They have 
become accustomed to European 
bread, have given up the tradition- 
al date and have entered into a new 
way of life. They have been up- 
rooted, broken away from tribal 
living, with great numbers unable 
to return to their palm trees and 
their camels. What has been, for 
them, indisputable profit and prog- 


ress now runs the risk of turning - 


against them and their families.” 
REMEDY 

A remedy for this dangerous 
situation: 

It can be summed up in a single 
objective: the progressive advance- 
ment of the native worker. It can 
be divided, however, into two per- 
iods: the learning stage and the 
term of concrete initiation into 
competition with European associ- 
ates who must be thoughtful of 
the advancement of the Saharans. 
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Sounding the depths of the Sahara 


(a) The School 

The school is the ground work. 
Quargla possesses one of the four | 
“free schools” for boys of the dio- 


intellectual and moral progress of 
220 Ouargla children. This pro- 
gram is continued in “refresher 
courses” and Scouting which keep 
these young people going until 
they are eighteen. In the “work- 
shops” they are given an introduc- 
tion to professional training. 
There are five Centers of Pro- 
fessional Training in the Sahara: 
OQuargla, El-Golea, Laghouat, Col- 
omb-Bechard, Ain-Sefra. This rep- 
resents ten sections of general ma- 
sonry, automobile mechanics, 
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building electricity and engineers. 

Coming out of these centers now 
is a working class elite, (about 130 
a year) trained for careful and 
conscientious work. It comes in the 
nick of time to supply the enter- 
prises, at present invading the des- 
ert, with workers adapted to the 
climate. This intellectual, moral 
and professional training will in all 
likelihood liberate the unemployed 
from their sad moving from place 
to place. Without any special line, 
they are forced to resort to uncer- 
tain and temporary hiring by min- 
ing, road and oil companies. 

(b) Salary. 

This training alone, because of 
the salary it brings to the qualified 
worker, permits the young man to 
get away from the social restraint 
of the family environment. It en- 
ables him to establish his own 
home, at his own expense, in com- 
plete economic independence. This 
means moral and social progress 
for himself and his people. 


(c) To avoid proletarization. 


SERSA — 


Those who work at the explora- 
tion and industrialization of the 
Sahara must contribute to this pro- 
fessional training and the raising 
of the standards of living of our 
desert populations. Bishop Mercier 
stresses it On every occasion to 
these architects of the second con- 
quest, the technical conquest of 
the Great Desert. 

“If no one intervenes to prepare 
progressive integration of these 
men, peasants and nomads, so to- 
tally unadjusted to the rythmic 
life of the workshop or factory, 
what will become of them and their 
families after a few years? 

“It is well to note that in north- 
ern Algeria, a hundred years of 
grand scale European agriculture 
have not been able to forestall the 
formation of an enormous prole- 
tariat, separated from its culture 
despite its peasant origin. What 
then will the vast industrial pro- 
gram do to the desert when it 
reaches this ancient community of 
shepherds and peasants already in 
a state of crumbling? 
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“Will industrialization do to the 
Sahara what colonization has done 
to the North? God does not will 
that material progress be for the 
desert what it has too often been 
in the world: a creator of wealth 
and a destroyer of human society. 

“The raising of living standards 
of an uprooted population suffers a 
setback ordinarily, when the in- 
dustrialists wait for profit in hand 
before doing anything about it. 
In most cases clear profit it usually 
reinvested, because it is declared 
necessary either to save or to de- 
velop the industry itself.” 

This betterment of Saharan pop- 
ulations hasn’t a chance of success 
unless it is undertaken progressive- 
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Oil will bring prosperity to Ouargla’s market place. 


ly from the very moment the min- 
ing and prospecting are begun. 
This humane task must not be the 
product of calculation in terms of 
money but first and foremost the 
result of a perspective which is vol- 
untarily generous and fearless. 
Technical methods and money 
have so often softened a privileged 
group and hardened entire masses. 
Atheistic Marxism will one day 
bring us that astounding revelation 
in the same way that it magnifies 
its so-called triumphs. 

In order to profit from experi- 
ence elsewhere and to avoid the 
rise of an industrial proletariat, a 
vast “industrial ensemble,” such as 
that being worked out for Algeria 
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and all of Africa, must train super- 
ior staffs. Countless millions are 
spent in exploring the ground; al- 
most nothing is spent for training 
staffs and workers. 

(d) Men of faith. 

Truthfully, it is not money and 
technicians that the Sahara lacks. 
It has at this moment a goodly 
proportion of both, with the in- 
vasion of the prospectors and the 
unfolding of their millions. It is 
men that it lacks more than 
money. 

Only great numbers of men of 
good faith, men who are patient, 
impartial and close to the masses 
will have any effect in this drama 
of co-existence of two societies, two 
civilizations which are so different 
and, in certain respects, unrelent- 
ing in their opposition to each 
other. On their number and their 
qualifications depend any worth- 
while solution that will be brought, 
in the future, to the Sahara and 
to the building of the great “Work- 
ers’ City.” 

Do these men exist? Can Algeria 
and France guarantee them in 
number and talent? The youth of 
France cannot properly answer 
the appeal of Africa, for it is, in 
general, unaware of the real facts 
in the distressing human problem 
posed in Algeria. 

Numbers of young men would 
willingly make the sacrifice neces- 
sary to devote themselves to the 
magnificent task of educators in 
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this unique Algerian melting pot. 
Here we find representatives of the 
three great spiritual civilizations 
of the world living together and, 
more and more, becoming assimil- 
ated. 

We do not know what the gov- 
ernment framework of Algeria will 
be. Will the poverty of the Sahara 
or the greed of the rich bring to 
it the advantage of a special de- 
cree? No matter what the supposi- 
tion, the essential problem will re- 
main the responsibility incumbent 
upon those of means to come to the 
aid of the less fortunate people. 

The Holy Father has said that 
those favored by nature or by 
progress of their civilization run 
the risk of one day coming to a 
rude awakening if they do not 
henceforth assure to the less fortu- 
nate a dignified human existence 
and the means of self development. 

Our responsibility will remain 
serious, especially in the Sahara, 
which is fighting poverty. In times 
ahead it will still be necessary to 
help its people. We must respond 
on the level of friendship, culture 
and interests. 

May the Sahara come to know 
a systematic government which 
will be a stimulous for two types 
of youth: those who suffer and 
those who assist. 

May the precious Saharan pop- 
ulation, still so poor, profit abun- 
dantly from this effort to explore 
and industrialize the Sahara. 


* * 


“A Christian Community which gives its sons and 
daughters to the Church cannot die.” 


—Porr Pius XIl 
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Fives Service 

The immense territory of the 
Sahara is undergoing prodigious 
transformations. The country has 
its present problems and new ones 
are bound to arise tomorrow. The 
Most Rev. George Mercier of the 
White Fathers, Bishop of Lag- 
houat, whose diocese includes the 
Sahara, on a recent visit to Rome, 
gave the following account con- 
cerning his diocese. 

The Diocese of Laghouat is one 
of the largest ecclesiastical cir- 
cumscriptions in the world. It has 
an area of two million square kilo- 
meters. There are settled popula- 
tions in the oases and nomads in 
the land that stretches between 
them. 

MINES AND INDUSTRY 

It will still take fifteen years 
and millions of dollars to make the 
desert pay. Coal has been discov- 
ered in Colomb-Bechar where 
several mines are now in operation 
but only the future will tell 
whether richer deposits will be 
found. Iron of good quality has 
been found in Tindouf in the 
southwest and, elsewhere, many 
companies are prospecting for oil 
and gas. 
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It is planned to set up a huge 
mining combine around Colomb- 
Bechar. This region has its own 
coal, the iron of Tindouf can be 
transported there and copper and 
manganese are also to be found in 
the neighborhood. 


ECONOMIC REVOLUTIONS 


It is certain that these plans will 
one day be carried out. When 
they are, the economy of the Sa- 
hara will be turned upside down. 
It is because of this prospect that 
the Church in the Sahara must be 
on the QUI VIVE lest a new un- 
foreseen situation arise. At the 
present time the Sahara has noth- 
ing but dates and sheep. Its dis- 
astrously capricious climate makes 
stable prosperity impossible. There 
are years of abundance, relative 
abundance, followed by years of 
dearth. If industry is established 
things will change. There will be 
more stable prosperity and the 
people will have a goal to work 
for. Industry will require trained 
workers and these will have to be 
Saharans. They alone will be able 
to stand the climate. 


There is more than one way to become a missionary . . . 
write for information about promoting AFRICA magazine. 
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CONFIDENCE OF THE 
MUSSULMANS 


The White Fathers have been 
working in the Sahara for more 
than 75 years and they enjoy great 
influence among the Mussulmans. 
It is to the White Fathers that the 
people send their children for in- 
struction. Not long ago Bishop 
Mercier was visiting at Ghardaia, 
the holy city of the Mzabites, when 
he was invited by the president of 
the local student association and 
by professors of the Ibadhite 
school, a kind of religious school 
for the Kharedjite Islamic sect, to 
open a secondary school. The Bish- 
op accepted the invitation and the 
new school will begin to function 
in October of this year. 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE 

“We are at a turning point in 
the history of this country,” said 
Bishop Mercier. A fact that has 
hardly been noted is that in 10 or 
15 years, they will be thousands of 
young girls who will have passed 
through French schools in North 
Africa where they will have been 
confronted with Western Civiliza- 
tion. What will this mean to the 
old Islamic society of North Afri- 
ca? 


THE CHURCH HAS A 
PLACE TO HOLD 


Islamic society has already been 
shaken by the shock of modern 
ideas, by the double current of 
contemporary atheism: current of 
materialism and luxury on one 
side and by the marxist current on 
the other. Will the ancient religious 
values of the Mussulman’s soul be 
able to resist this assault? The bet- 


The church at Laghouat. 


ter ones among Moslems love to 
have dealing with fervent Cath- 
olics, with priests, in order to find 
a point of support. 
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Seven smiling young Sisters pose for a last photo together before leaving the no- 
vitiate in Belleville, Illinois where they made profession on August 15th. Three 
of them have already left for Africa while the four remaining will study before 
£o0ing to the missions. They are: Sr. Sebastian Mary, Sr. Anita Marie, Sr. Denisa 
Marie, Sr. Magdala Marie, Sr. Theresa of the Child Jesus, Sr. Charlene and Sr. 
Peter Mary. 


Would you like to do the same 


The husband of a friend of the White Sisters was dying. They 
decided between themselves to start something new in order to help 
the missions. Then he went to God. The news of his death was in the 
paper at the end of which was written: “Instead of sending flowers, 
please make a donation for the missions of the White Sisters.” Many 
offerings were made by relatives and friends, which will help to win 
souls for our dear Lord and bring down His blessings on the soul of 
the deceased benefactor. 

You can also become a friend of the missions by doing the same 
... Or perhaps you have another idea for bringing relief to impover- 
ished mission lands. 
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AFRICA 


... comes forward 
to solve YOUR problems . 
and OURS. 
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rr . . . no need to spend hours in tiring search of a suitable 
Christmas gift for a Friend, a Relative, a Neighbor. Give 
them a gift that will last the year round. 


es 
" Send in their names NOW for a gift subscription to AFRICA. 
$1.00 for 1 year. $5.00 for 6 years. 
. . and you will be helping to solve OUR problem — that 
: ever recurring need for funds to care for Christ’s Missions. 
: 3 
Wuite Sisters, 319 Middlesex Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 
Dear Sisters: 
I enclose S.C for a gift subscription to AFRICA 
RE Se yr. for 
} Name ae 
pM Se ON I lA City State 


My name is _.. 


My address is City State 


Please send gift card to 
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